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If additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


READING, WRITING, HEARING ... 

V. E. Leichty, associate professor of English, Mich- 
igan State University (East Lansing), criticizes the 
recent stress on speed in reading and contends that 
emphasis should be on slower, not faster, reading. 
“Many of the greatest minds of the past were the 
products of a few books which were read and re-read 
until the thought of their authors was thoroughly 
assimilated,” he said. ‘Because good books not only 
record thought but also provoke it, justice can seldom 
be done them by a hurried reading, or even by a sin- 
gle careful reading.” He pointed out that the “more 
one studies a work of literature, the more one finds 
in it to understand.” .. . The committee on research 
in handwriting, University of Wisconsin, will use a 
$37,500 grant from the Parker Pen Co. “to develop 
studies in the learnine behav’or of children so we can 
formulate a definite program of instruction in hand- 
writing,” explained Virgil Herrick, head of the com- 
mittee. “As a related part of the research we will 





study the handwriting problems of children to learn, 


the nature of a more adequate writing instrument.” 

. An Ohio State University research projec. for 
the Army will investigate the ability of listen rs to 
hear and identify sounds as well as to detect, by 
hearing alone, the presence of other human beings. 

The National Science Foundation has awarded 
grants to the following institutions to conduct spe- 
cial training programs and institutes for improving 
the competence of high-school science and mathe- 
matics teachers: Ohio State University ($253,300), 
University of Texas ($274,300), Pennsylvania State 
Univcrsity ($280,000), Stanford University ($280,- 
000), Wayne State University ($20,200), and Saint 
Louis University ($26,000) ... The National Broad- 
casting Co. will supply specialized educational pro- 
grams at no charge to “all of the nation’s non- 
commercial educational stations,” announced Robert 
W. Sarnoff, NBC president. “These programs will 
be produced in our studios and furnished live [in 
1957] to the educational stations over our network 
lines . .. In addition to “French Through Television” 
(Mondays and Wednesdays at 7:30 p.m. and Tues- 
days and Thursdays at 6:00 p.m.), Boston’s WGBH- 
TV, Channel 2, is now presenting the program “Span- 
ish Through Television” (Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at 7:30 p.m.) ... More than 1,000 credit unions 
now are serving teachers and school employees in 
North America, reports the Credit Union National 
Association, Madison, Wis. The total number of 
credit unions in North America, according to the 
association, exceeds 22,200 with 10,000,000 m-mbers. 

The Southern Regional Education Board has re- 
ceived $460,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York “to help Southern Colleges and universities 
in conducting research and experimentation which 
will be designed to improve their academic and busi- 
ness operations,” stated John E. Ivey, SREB direc- 
tor ... Independent boarding school scholarships are 
now available to needy, promising boys as a result 

(Continued on page 14) 
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major emphases are outstanding 
in an important new book by Arthur Jersild of 
Teachers College, Columbia University ... THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. Dr. Jersild examines 
adolescence in terms of (1) objective observations 
and scientific findings, (2) the growing concept 
of self, and (3) the relation of adolescence to all 
stages of human development. This approach is unified 
by a constant focus on the adolescent as a person, 
and on his attempt to understand and accept himself. 
A professor who read the manuscript 
commends this approach: “The book is as far 
removed as possible both from a purely 
descriptive psychology of adolescence (although the 
author’s familiarity with his field is evident 
throughout) and from the so-called ‘psychology of 
adjustment.’ Clearly, such a text has much to offer 
not only students and teachers of adolescent 


psychology but also adolescents themselves.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE is a 
comprehensive and illuminating book, 

based on academic and clinical research 

as well as practical teaching experience. We 
believe that it will be, as another professor 
previewing the manuscript anticipates, “a book 


of which Macmillan can well be proud.” 


Write to The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, for an examination copy. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE will 

be published this month; your copy will be 


sent as soon as it is available. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
Arthur T. Jersild 


Ready for spring classes 
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THE COLLEGE FACULTY CRISIS: 
What the College Can Do’ 


By WILLIAM G. VAN NOTE 


President, Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. 


How CAN WE best maintain and _ further 
present effectiveness in engineering education? 
The faculty is the greatest single factor in this 
responsibility and, since faculty appear to be in 
ever increasing short supply, we are faced with 
today’s College Faculty Crisis. In thinking of 
ways to solve the crisis, or at least alleviate it, 
let us keep as our sole yardstick for judgment 
the effects on the student and discard custom, 
pride, and pet projects. 

First, let us consider what independently we 
can do for ourselves. It ill behooves us to cry 
for help until we have exhausted all our own 
resources. While many suggestions are debatable 
as to merit and logic, one is beyond question: 
that we scream to high heaven about our prob- 
lem so the entire nation hears it over and over. 

Another way in which we can help ourselves 
is to be responsible and sensible and _ refrain 
from the absurd and ridiculous. Educators brag 
about their respective institutions in ways that 
an outsider would think he were listening to a 
promotional ramble among some of the more 
irresponsible and lurid publicity men in the 
movie industry. 

Also, let us state our case fully in all areas. If 
certain administrators choose to pay their ath- 
letic coaches more than they pay their full pro- 
fessors, that is their business. Likewise, if they 
choose to give their athletically able students 
“the full ride” (7.e., full tuition, board, room, 
books, laundry, and some spending money), that 
is also their business, but let us be honest about 
it. When we go to the public at large and say 
that we can’t pay adequate salaries to professors, 
let us indicate what our basic values are and 
their ratio one to another in our judgment. 

There are many other areas in which the col- 
leges and universities are supporting delightful 


‘Condensed from a paper delivered to the American 
Society for Engineering Education, Ames, Iowa, June 28, 
1956. 
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and often advantageous fringe programs helpful 
to a well-rounded education. I am not suggest- 
ing that they be eliminated or even curtailed, 
but that, in placing our faculty crisis case be- 
fore the country, we be honest about our total 
college budget and where we choose to spend 


our money. 

Suggestions concerning how to solve our fac- 
ulty problem are many and varied. Overwhelm- 
ingly, the suggestion for alleviating the faculty 
crisis heard most frequently and most loudly 
is to raise salaries. It is imperative that the rela- 
tive purchasing power of the faculty member 
be raised in relation to the rest of society. 

Another problem closely associated with this 
is increasing the prestige of the college profes- 
sor. While it is more difficult to give a quantita- 
tive value to prestige than it is to purchasing 
power, it is probable that the community ad- 
miration of the faculty member has dropped 
at least as rapidly as his purchasing power from 
1929 to 1955. This is one area in which nobody 
can help us but ourselves. No government sub- 
sidy, uo grant from industry, no law can do it. 

One good way that salaries can be raised is by 
increasing the efficiency of teaching. While edu- 
cational efficiency is not so well defined, increases 
in efficiency in education have not kept pace 
with that in industry and much of our problem 
lies here. The problem is compounded when 
industry works its manpower 1114 months a 
year and education for only nine and yet tries 
to match industry’s pay envelope. 

Now what do we do? Anything that can be 
done to increase faculty salaries that in no way 
lowers teaching effectiveness is worthy of great 
consideration. 

A good area to examine is that sacred cow, 
the student-faculty ratio. It has long been held 
that the college with the lowest ratio of students 
to faculty is doing the best job. But is it? Edu- 
cators are gradually, almost timidly, suggesting 
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that this ratio problem be opened to scrutiny. 
Yet, more and more are doing it. 

There is an increased willingness to experi- 
ment with larger sections, as evidenced by nu- 
merous references to studies by the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. They have 
developed both classrooms and teaching tech- 
niques where classes of 100 students are able to 
be handled and have them engage in lively dis- 
cussions. This is one of the: most promising sug- 
gestions that has come to my attention. 

It is but a step from a discussion on small 
versus large classes to the use of closed-circuit 
television. Here the idea is to have your cake 
and eat it, too. We still cling to small classes, 
made by fragmenting a large one. In these frag- 
ments, one has a live instructor and the remain- 
ing groups have a black-and-white image on a 
24-inch screen. At best, I cannot believe it is 
more than one modest tool among the great 
number we need. 

No one seems to have suggested that the 
neighborhood movie theatre be pressed into 
service. Numerous suggestions seem far more 
radical than the idea of using it as an adjunct 
of a college. 

Another way in which we can increase the ef- 
fectiveness of instruction is by assigning our 
best teachers to those who need it the most. In 
many afeas today, we do just the reverse. Often 
we find the most skilled teachers and the finest 
scholars reserved for upperclassmen and gradu- 
ates only. 

Several years ago, I interviewed an assistant 
professor in a large Midwestern university as a 
candidate for a position in mathematics. He 
told me that all freshmen in mathematics in 
his institution were taught by graduate students 
and he was quite sure that this was also true 
in physics and chemistry. The students most in 
need of skilled teaching and inspiration were 
assigned those least qualified to give it. They 
were taught by inexperienced young men whose 
primary interest was their own educational pro- 
gram. This is indefensible and makes no strong 
appeal to government and industry when we 
go to them and ask for help while claiming we 
now are doing our best. 

Another way we can help ourselves is to re- 
ward according to merit and not on the basis 
of seniority. Some administrators have a time- 
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table, which, coupled with degrees, defines 


what a man will earn at a given period in his 
career. This is both stupid and unfair. It again 
puts us in a poor position if we ask for outside 
help and claim we are doing all we can within. 


Many suggest that industry could help the 
colleges by not “raiding” faculties and also that 
colleges should not “raid” each other. I take a 
dim view of this suggestion and frankly hope 
the day never comes when we will have agree- 
ments that prevent so-called “raiding.” ‘The sug- 
gestion of such an agreement implies that we 
form a cartel, un-American to the core. I do not 
aspire for my institution a faculty made up of 
“slave labor,’ and this term is just as accurate 
as the term “raiding.” We cannot attract many 
teachers of outstanding ability if they come to 
us with the understanding that, through agree- 
ments with colleges and industry, they will be 
denied opportunity to improve themselves by 
going elsewhere. 


Most suggestions of help from industry are 
concerned with unrestricted cash contributions 
to the colleges. Then follow suggestions for in- 
dustrial assistance through scholarship aid, plac- 
ing of research contracts with colleges, summer 
employment to professors, and the loan of in- 
dustrialists to faculties on any one of several 
arrangements. To the suggestion that industry 
make unrestricted cash contributions to colleges, 
I have no complaint. The industrial formula for 
wise giving is quite difficult and one with which 
industry is struggling. Many educators are at- 
tempting to help, generally with plans that turn 
out quite favorably to their own institution— 
a natural and forgivable action. 

In granting scholarships, industry has been 
generous and probably will continue to be more 
so. It is gratifying that, increasingly, industry is 
offering not only full tuition, but substantial 
grants-in-aid that go toward the total cost of 
education. However, the opinion appears to be 
growing among educators that this type of in- 
dustrial assistance can be overdone and more 
industrial concern should go for the “‘poor pro- 
fessor” than for the “‘poor student”—poor finan- 
cially, you understand. 

In some areas, industry can effectively assist by 
offering faculty summer employment and part- 
time consulting work during the academic year. 
This can be very helpful. However, for those 
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institutions located far from industry, this as- 
sistance is less applicable. 

It is frequently suggested that industry should 
lend colleges one of their employees for a year 
or less as a professor. This has its limitations, 
for, no matter how effective an instructor may 
be, it takes several years to reach full effective- 
ness in a faculty program. A long-term arrange- 
ment between an industry and a college whereby 
an engineer might spend part time in each place 
could be very effective. 

The foregoing suggestions may hold much 
promise as stopgap answers to our present crisis. 
I do not believe, though, that the lasting and 
complete solution to our problem of faculty 
crisis lies in them. So long as education charges 
less than the cost of its product, operates its 
plant and personnel nine months out of 12, in- 
creases efficiency questionably, if at all, and si- 
multaneously tries to match wages with its in- 
dustrial competitor that charges full costs plus 
profit for its product, operates its plant contin- 
uously, obtains 11 to 1114 months productivity 
per year from its workers, and steadily increases 
its efficiency, education will be the loser. 

As a basic necessity to the solution of our fac- 
ulty crisis problem, I propose that education 
develop a system of financing that at least pro- 
vides a sum sufficient to cover its full operating 
costs. Currently, the student pays the full price 
of all the various costs of his education except 
instruction itself. He pays full costs for board 
and room and for all equipment, books, instru- 
ments, and the like. He pays the full costs in 
supplying accessories, including transportation, 
clothing, incidentals, and amusements during his 
years in college. The one thing he does not pay 
in full for is his professors’ woril.. The colleges 
face a crisis because they are selling their pro- 
fessors’ services below their Cemonstrated value. 
By obtaining higher salaries elsewhere, the pro- 
fessors are demonstrating what their true value 
is. The crisis is heightened because there is simp- 
ly not enough qualified manpower: to go around, 
even if we had money to pay equitable salaries. 
So, we find ourselves competing for manpower 
in short supply, underpaying it, using it inef- 
ficiently, and only part time. 

One solution is to have the student pay the 
full cost of his education. Another is to have 
taxes supply the money through state or Federal 
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scholarships, and this can apply to both public 
and private institutions. Such state or Federal 
scholarships would permit students to go to any 
college of their choice and be made sufficient 
both in number and in amount to pay full costs 
of education, including a decent salary scale. A 
third possibility is for industry to pay the dif- 
ference in the costs of the product which they 
take, above that charged the product itself 
through tuition. 

My first suggestion that the student pay for 
his education may raise cries that worthy boys 
will be deprived of education. This need not be 
so. In engincering, students go to college to 
prepare themselves to earn a living that will 
presumably reward them well above that likely 
to be theirs without such an education. Gradu- 
ates can continue to pay for part of their edu- 
cation as at present through tuitions that are 
less than actual costs and sign notes tor the dif- 
ference. Alternately, they can have the additional 
sum paid by state scholarships. Or, industry can 
pay the difference between the tuition payment 
of each student they engage and the actual cost 
of his education. More than one company is do- 
ing something on that order right now. Some 
look on this with a critical eye, but this disap- 
proval is unrealistic. 

Today, industry is unable to hire sufficient 
graduates from engineering colleges and, simul- 
taneously, is being asked to contribute to the 
support of these same institutions. Often in- 
dustrialists state that if they could be assured 
of graduates, they would be more willing to 
contribute. Since we do not sign students up 
like professional baseball players, education can 
not make such commitments. However, industry 
can provide financial aid to a promising young- 
ster both by cash loans and in summer employ- 
ment and concomitantly make an agreement 
with the student whereby, upon graduation, he 
joins: the supporting company. The graduate 
can then begin to work off his indebtedness to 
that company at an agreed rate. If he wishes 
to leave his supporting company and go else- 
where, he would be at complete liberty to do 
so by assuming his remaining financial obliga- 
tion with the company that financed his’ edu- 
cation. 

I am proposing that education become finan- 
cially realistic and, with eyes open to the eco- 
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nomic facts-of-life and closed to tradition and 
custom, attempt to practice what it prides itself 
in teaching. Until we do, we will continue in- 
creasingly to be cast in the beggar’s role, and 
it matters little whether we seck alms from legis- 
lators or private industry. Public and_ private 
colleges are supplicators together. 

We hear much about the short supply of engi- 
neering manpower and we worry because more 
engineers are not being graduated. We need to 
increase the number of students entering engi- 
neering. Unfortunately, the decision to do ‘so 
cannot be made by the boy after high-school 


graduation. It has to be made when he starts his 
high-school education. One of the greatest things 
we can do to help ourselves, industry, and the 
nation is to encourage every promising young- 
ster to prepare himself for entrance into an en- 
gineering college. 

We need to give our every effort to finding 
immediate short-term remedies to our basic 
problem and, simultaneously, develop a long- 
range program that will give us, in time, a com- 
plete solution. To this end, we need the most 
intelligent and the most unselfish thoughts and 


efforts we collectively can muster. 


Guidance in the Federal Industrial and 
Technical Schools of Brazil 


By G. EMERSON TULLY' 


U.S.A. Operations Mission to Brazil 


International Cooperation Administration, Rio de Janeiro 


T ue Orcanic Law of Industrial Education, 


January 30, 1942, revised and expanded Brazil's 
system of industrial education. Incorporated in 
this legislation were provisions that specifically 
called for the inclusion of guidance services in 
the schools. The law stated that during the first 
four months of school “psychological observa- 
tions shall be made of each student . . . in order 
to determine the student’s intelligence, aptitude, 
and personality and to assist him in school ad- 
justment and choice of the course best suited to 
his ability.”? Guidance services developed in the 
schools after the enactment of this law have 
sought to establish within the total school pro- 
gram a try-out period of shop instruction in 
which an assessment of the capabilities and per- 
sonal traits of students provides a basis for as- 
sisting the students to select a program of 
training. 

In 1942, there was scattered throughout Brazil 
a number of industrial schools. Some of these 
schools were supported by the states and others 
by municipalities. Shortly after the law went into 

' The writer wishes to acknowledge gratefuliy the as- 
sistance of Prof. Agnelo Corréa Vianna, guidance coun- 
selor, Technical School of Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, 
in the preparation of this study. 


2 Diario Oficial, Segao 1 (Estados Unidos do Brazil) Feb., 
1942 (1), p. 2000. 
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effect, legislation was written designating a fed- 
eral school for the capital of each of the 20 states 
in Brazil and for the Federal District.* At the 
present time, each of the state capitals has a fed- 
eral industrial education institution, with the 
exception of Porto Alegre, the capital of Rio 
Grande do Sul. In this city, at the time of the 
enactment of the law, there was an industrial 
school supported by the state. The mew federal] 
school was built in Pelotas, a city of 128,000 in- 
habitants located 130 miles southwest of Porto 
Alegre. 

Two schools were allotted to the Federal Dis- 
trict: a national technical school, open to stu- 
dents from all the states in Brazil, and located 
in Rio de Janeiro, as well as a national techni- 
cal school for textiles and chemistry. The states 
of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Gerais received two 
Schools each. Today, more than 20 schools, with 
a combined enrollment of 6,000, are within the 
federal system of industrial education. 

The two types of industrial education institu- 
tions given direct and continuing support by the 
Brazilian government are the industrial school 
and technical school. These schools offer both 
shop training and academic courses. The indus- 


3 Thid., Feb., 1942 (2), p- 2957. 





trial school has a four-year program of shop 
training to which students, who have completed 
four or five years of elementary education and 
who are 12 years old but less than 18, may be 
admitted by entrance examinations. The techni- 
cal school provides both industrial shop training 
and a three-year program of technical training. 
The technical training program, which is the 
approximate equivalent of the course of study 
of a high school in the United States, also admits 
students only by entrance examinations. There 
are nine industrial schools and 12 technical 
schools in the federal system, 17 admitting only 
boys and the others admitting girls as well as 
boys. 

Apprenticeship training is carried on by a 
system of schools separate from the industrial 
and technical schools. In 1942, a large group of 
industries in Brazil organized the National Con- 
federation of Industry. These industries pay a 
tax prescribed by law to an agency within the 
confederation that uses this tax money for build- 
ing and operating apprentice schools. This 
agency, known as the National Service of In- 
dustrial Apprenticeship, or SENAIT, provides ap- 
prenticeship training for youths between 14 and 
18 years of age who are employed by industry. 
The program of apprenticeship training has over 
100 schools, with an enrollment of 30,000. Guid- 
ance services are now being developed in some of 
these schools, especially in the SENAI schools in 
the state of Sao Paulo. 

In 1946, an agreement was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Education and 
Health‘ and representatives of the United States 
government establishing a co-operative joint 
program in industrial education.’ This agree- 
ment called for the organization of a Brazilian- 
American Commission on Industrial Education. 
This Commission, known as the CBAI, was soon 
staffed by specialists in industrial education from 
both Brazil and the United States. The Commis- 
sion was intended to function as an “integral 
part of the Ministry of Education and Health 
but with wide autonomy in the conduct of its 
particular program.”* 

In 1953, a separate Ministry of Health was created. 
The former Ministry of Education and Health became 
the Ministry of Education and Culture. 

5 Diario Oficial, op. cit., May, 1946, p. 7183. 

6 “Activities and Future Plans of the Commissao (Brasi- 


leiro-Americana de Educacao Industrial,” Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Rio de Janeiro, 1952 (mimeographed), 


p. 6 
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Four years later, the original agreement was 


expanded and detailed goals established. The 
development of guidance in the industrial 
schools was cited as an objective.’ In the same 
year, seven persons, including two counselors 
from state schools in Sao Paulo and Porto Alegre, 
were selected to receive counselor training. Short- 
ly afterwards, a vocational guidance specialist 
from the United States was assigned to CBAI 
to assist in the development of the new program. 
At present, a Brazilian guidance specialist, a 
specialist from the United States, and several 
clerks constitute a guidance section in CBAI. 


The recruitment of counselor candidates rests 
on a broad basis.° Applications are accepted 
from the ranks of teachers, as well as from. pro- 
fessionally trained persons in the field of in- 
dustrial engineering and economics. Basic pre- 
requisites for all applicants are Brazilian nation- 
ality, between the ages of 25 and 40, good health, 
and good character. 

Applicants who meet the qualifying criteria 
are given a test of general knowledge and a test 
on the fundamentals of education. Those who 
make an established qualifying score are inter- 
viewed by a committee from the Brazilian-Amer- 
ican Commission on Industrial Education. Ap- 
plicants given committee approval are scheduled 
for a special 15 weeks’ course in counseling 
fundamentals and techniques. The next step in 
the selection process is a year of successful experi- 
ence in a counselor assignment on probationary 
basis. 

A unique feature of the selection process is 
the freedom of candidates from having to pay 
any fees or expenses other than documentary 
stamp fees. Travel expenses of. the applicant 
to and from his home to the examination and 
interviewing centers are paid from CBAI funds. 
The candidates also receive per diem payments 
while away from home. 

The 15 weeks of intensive study during the 
latter stages of counselor selection serve as the 
first phase of counselor training. The second 
phase of counselor training is the year of pro- 
bationary work in a school. After this first year 
as a school counselor, the new assignee receives 
continued training through field supervision and 


7 Diario Oficial, op. cit., Feb., 1951, p. 1577. 

®S. Kruszyna, “Report of Project for Selecting and 
Training Vocational Counselors,” Ministry of Education 
and Culture, CBAI, Rio de Janeiro, 1955 (mimeographed) . 
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counselor seminars. Field supervision is accom- 
plished by visits of CBAI personnel to the var- 
ious schools. Annual seminars are held during 
the summer months, or at other times when the 
work of the counselors permits them to be away 
from their schools. 

In a guidance seminar held in Rio de Janeiro 
in late 1955, counselors sought to identify their 
most acute problems, such as finding a way to 
decrease the large number of “drop-out students” 
and inaugurating additional guidance services 
to help the students find jobs in industry in 
The 
drop-out problem, a continuing one, was the 


keeping with their industrial training. 


subject of a special study that was made soon 
after the arrival of the first guidance specialist 
from the United States.’ 

On a recent field trip made by the Brazilian 
guidance specialist and her colleague from the 
United States, it was learned that the physical 
setup of the offices of the counselors in some 
schools needed improvement, that the flow of 
relevant data to the cumulative records of the 
students required stimulation, and that place- 
ment surveys in the communities were inade- 
quate. Offsetting these specific deficiencies, ex- 
cellent rapport was observed among guidance 
counselors, faculty, and students. In general, 
guidance services in the schools were found to 
be an established and integral part of the pro- 
grams of instruction in the schools. 

An optional phase in the training of counselors 
is a trip to the United States, in which the coun- 
selors visit various school systems to study guid- 
ance procedures and policies. Two years of 
successful counseling experience in the federal 
schools and an ability to speak and understand 
English are prerequisites for a counselor wishing 
to visit the United States. 

Tasks assigned to the guidance counselor are 
the administering and scoring of entrance tests, 
orienting newly enrolled students, planning with 
the director and the shop teachers the try-out 
period of instruction, establishing and maintain- 
ing cumulative records for students, counseling 
individual students, advising in extracurricular 
activities, visiting homes of students for the pur- 
pose of interviewing parents, aiding in the re- 


?L. G. Mason, “A Follow-Up Study of the Class of 1946. 
Escola Técnica Nacional,” Comissao Brasileiro-Americana 


de Educacao Industrial, Rio de Janeiro, 1951 (mimeo- 
graphed) . 
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cruitment of new students, compiling occupa- 
tion information, and assisting in the placement 
of graduates. 

Fortunately for the counselor, his duties de- 
velop in sequence throughout the school year. 
In January, before school opens in March, he 
gives entrance tests and scores them. During the 
first weeks of school he is busy with orientation 
activities and the organization of the try-out 
instruction. At the same time, he begins inter- 
views with students and starts cumulative records 
for them. Interviews with parents are also held 
at this time. Toward mid-semester, the counselor 
is somewhat free of responsibilities with new 
students and gives more time to counseling with 
older students. By this time, he is being called 
on to act as advisor for extracurricular activities. 
As the semester comes to a close, the counselor 
gives much attention to placement. Sandwiched 
among the tasks are “Occupational information 
Weeks,” field trips to local industries, and 
“School Days” for the recruitment of elementary- 
school students. In some schools, senior students 
who are completing specialized shop training 
meet with the first-year students to present in- 
formation about the programs of training. 

A particularly complex problem that confronts 
the counselor is the placement of seniors. In 
1950, over 50% of the entire industrial produc- 
tion of Brazil was centered in Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro. Today, the industrial produc- 
tion of these two cities is proportionately even 
greater. Frequently, there are no large indus- 
tries in the cities in which the industrial and 
technical schools are located. The graduates 
have no alternative but to leave home and travel 
to the centers of industrial activity. The coun- 
selor usually cannot render effective placement 
assistance when the graduates move to another 
city. 

The newly admitted student in the industrial 
school has four months to sample the programs 
of shop training. During the time that the stu- 
dent is exploring the kinds of training that are 
available, the guidance counselors and instruc- 
tors are making judgments about the student 
and his progress. At the end of the try-out 
period, which is called the rodizio in Brazil, 
the counselor and the student jointly under- 
take the task of selecting an appropriate area 
of shop training for the student. Factors con- 
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sidered in making this selection are the interests 
and aptitudes of the students, his performance 
in shop work during the try-out period, his 
likes and dislikes for the shop experiences, in- 
structor judgments about the student, and judg- 
ments by the counselor. 

Machine shop, sheet-metal work, woodwork- 
ing, leatherworking, graphic arts, and tailoring 
are the kinds of industrial courses most generally 
offered. Two of the 21 schools offer as few as 
four programs of shop work, although some of 
the larger schools provide shop training in 10 
or more areas. At the technical level of train- 
ing, machine and motor construction, road and 
bridge building, and building construction are 
offered most frequently. 

Several broad untested assumptions underlie 
the concept of the rodizio. Equally broad as- 
sumptions, about which no supporting data have 
been gathered, shape the way in which the try- 
out instruction is conducted. Serious objections 
would not be difficult to raise. Is the 12- or 13- 
year-old student mature enough to select a field 
of training that may become his life’s work? 
Is a few weeks a sufficient length of time for a 
student to acquire enough information about 
an area of shop work to make valid judgments 
and form realistic attitudes about the occupation 
to which the training leads? Can aptitudes and 
interests be identified with an acceptable degree 
of validity and reliability in this scheme of ex- 
ploratory instruction? These and other perti- 
nent questions will doubtlessly receive attention 
when a rigorous and thorough appraisal of the 


try-out approach to the selection of a field of 
training is undertaken. 

Changes in the Organic Law are now under 
consideration by the National Congress. If the 
present law is amended, local commissions, made 
up of local industrialists, government repre- 
sentatives, and school directors, will be estab- 
lished and given the authority to make curricular 
changes. 

There is no federal agency that seeks to estab- 
lish guidance services in the schools outside 
the federal system. Even so, some of the non- 
federal schools, both industrial and academic, 
have made progress in making guidance a part 
of their programs of instruction. Most notably, 
the States of Rio Grande do Sul and Sao Paulo 
have given considerable emphasis to incorporating 
guidance services into their respective state 
systems. The existence of a government-supported 
program of guidance in the federal industrial 
and technical schools presents the guidance per- 
sonnel in these schools with the challenge of 
spearheading the development of guidance serv- 
ices throughout all of Brazil. 

The ultimate goal sought by the improvement 
of present guidance services in the federal in- 
dustrial and technical schools of Brazil, and by 
the further expansion of the guidance movement 
into other school systems, is the bringing about 
of an improved total program of instruction. 
In an effective and appropriate program of in- 
struction, with integrated guidance services, the 
student may receive the kind of education that 
will best fit him to have a productive part in 
the expanding economy of his country. 


al Ok Ol 


Curriculum Construction for Catholic 
Teacher-Education Institutions 


By SISTER RITAMARY BRADLEY, C.H.M. 


Marycrest College, Davenport, lowa 


Wir A GRANT from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the Sister Forma- 
tion Conferences of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association held a curriculum work- 
shop during the summer of 1956 at Everett, 
Wash. These conferences act within the frame- 
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work of the College and University Department 
of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. In their regional commissions they main- 
tain close contact with immediate local prob- 
lems, sponsor annual meetings, and promote 
studies in the area of the education of Sister 
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teachers. For over-all planning and co-ordination 
there is a Sister Formation Committee, func- 


tioning on a national scale and bringing about - 


co-operative undertakings among the regional 
groups. 


The workshop on curriculum construction rep- 


resents such a co-operative, large-scale project. 


Outstanding Sister educators from throughout 
the United States, drawn from a variety of aca- 
demic fields, proposed a reasonably ideal cur- 
riculum in Sister education on the B.A. level. 
The results of their discussion will be made 
available in a report to the administrators of 
the teaching congregations of Sisters in the 
United States. 

About 93,000 teaching Sisters will be involved 
directly or indirectly in this curriculum con- 
struction experiment. These teachers belong to 
377 different societies or “Congregations,” each 
with a separate and autonomous administrative 
setup and each responsible for the professional 
preparation of its members. Because any one 
training center must prepare teachers likely to 
be called on for service in several states, the 
Sisters must face special problems in curriculum 
planning due to the need of meeting multiple 
and unco-ordinated requirements. Curtailing of 
the Sister training program would be out of 
harmony with the basic philosophy and tradi- 
tions of these Congregations; and the Sisters, 
among others, are beginning to feel that im- 
proved preparation is the best answer to the 
problem of teacher shortage. This outlook was 
reaffirmed in a resolution, taken at the 1955 an- 
nual meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, that there should be no de- 
viation from the policy of insistence “upon the 
necessity of adequately prepared teachers at 
"' It is, there- 
fore, timely that these groups of Sisters engage 
together in constructive planning for profession- 
al preparation and for integrating the programs 
with the personal training the separate congre- 
gations provide for their respective members 
before they enter the teaching profession. 


every level of Catholic education. 


The Sister Formation Committee has stated 
emphatically that this action is not an effort to 


' Circumstances leading up to this resolution (and the 
text of the policy itself) are discussed by John E. Wise, 
S. J., SCHOOL AND Society, 82: 103-104, Oct. 1, 1955. 
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set up a national pattern in the field of Sister 
education, but rather to formulate objectives 
and to propose areas and sequences as a working 
model and discussion topic for any of the 377 
separate Congregations wishing to readapt their 
teacher education programs. The 1956-57 series 
of regional SF conferences will take the proposed 
curriculum as subject matter for evaluation and 
discussion. Many of the Congregations have their 
own educational institutes, which draw freely 
on the conferences for materials and _ topics. 
Through this multiple workshop and discussion 
procedure, it is expected that the concrete cur- 
riculum plans formulated from the ideal work- 
ing model will vary greatly from group to group; 
in fact, the model will probably be improved 
upon in many of the adaptations. 

The curriculum workshop, then, is a focal 
step in a many-sided effort to improve the pre- 
service education of the Sister teacher. An im- 
portant preliminary phase in the Sister Forma- 
tion Conference study was the research con- 
ducted this past year to determine the strong 
points in content and methods of teacher edu- 
cation among the various Sisterhoods and the 
directions in which the religious congregations 
themselves feel « need for change or improve- 
ment. This research was carried on by interview 
and visitation to the headquarters and training 
centers of the Congregations of Sisters. The per- 
sonnel for this stage of the work included Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M., and Sister Mary Xaveria, 
I.H.M., both on leave of absence trom Mary- 
grove College (Detroit). Practices and resources 
in European centers were investigated by Sister 
M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., vice-chairman, SF Com- 
mittee, and dean, College of St. Teresa (Winona, 
Minn.). The findings of this research formed the 
immediate background for the thinking of the 
workshop members in their approach to the 
problem of constructive planning in the discus- 
sion sessions this past summer. Two congrega- 
tions of Sisters already have agreed to experi- 
ment with the model curriculum and have sent 
their own representatives to take part in the 
basic planning. The presence of these directly 
interested groups provides an assurance that the 
curriculum planning will be realistic—fitted to 
actual needs and resources—as well as construc- 
tive and creative. 

Since the Sister teachers reach about 4,000,000 
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students, or one-l0th, roughly, of the entire 
school population, anything achieved by way 
of improvement in so large a sector of the school 
system would favorably affect the whole by the 
very fact of its presence. Furthermore, this ex- 
periment constitutes a pilot study on a large 
scale, affecting the preparation of teachers in a 
great part of the nation’s private-school system 
and providing a testing ground for educational 
ideas. Leaders with experience in the public- 
school system and educators who represent a 
variety of backgrounds served as consultants 
for the curriculum construction project. Out- 
comes of general significance will be shared with 
the public. The undertaking will put at the free 


disposal of many educational groups the objec- 
tive data gathered by scientific, well-planned 
means. It will supply them with mutual] support 
in a courageous new attack on their problems, 
in the light of the factual information and the 
results of constructive thinking the research proj- 
ect makes available. 

The Sister Formation Bulletin, the official or- 
gan, states that “in giving generous assistance 
to this project of the teaching Sisters of the 
United States, the Fund for the Advancement 
of, Education is carrying out its policy of sup- 
porting promising experimental programs de- 
signed to strengthen the liberal education of 
persons who are preparing for teaching careers.” 


The Service Center for Teachers of History 


By GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


Director, Service Center for Teachers of History 
Washington, D. C. 


Te American Historical Association has long 
been interested in the teaching of history in the 
United States; more than 20 volumes of reports 
by committees of the association have been pub- 
lished on the subject of the value of history in 
American education and on the organization 
and content of history courses. Historical re- 
search, however, like research in every other dis- 
cipline, has become increasingly complex and 
specialized in recent years. The historical spe- 
cialist has not always faced the realities that con- 
front the teacher in the schools, who is not a 
specialist. Often the professional historian has 
been chiefly concerned with the writing of his- 
tory, whereas the teacher has been expected to 
teach not only history but a host of other disci- 
plines in the social sciences. There is usually not 
enough time in the course of teacher training 
to acquire expertness in the concepts and the 
content of all these diverse fields. With the 
mounting enrollment in secondary schools, the 
number of overworked and harried teachers, 
and of new and inexperienced teachers, will be 
increased, and the existing gap between teachers 
in the schools and expe -s working in historical 
research will be widen.d 

We wish to bridge the gap. What is needed 
is not for busy teachers to find time to read the 
voluminous monographs produced by special- 
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ists, but for historians to provide short, up-to- 
date reviews of the monographic literature. His- 
torical concepts may not change so radically in 
20 years as concepts do in some branches of 
physics, but we do have changing emphases in 
importance. The history of science is undergo- 
ing new development, and military history— 
once belittled by many historians—takes on sig- 
nificance because of modern problems of civil- 
military relationships and the conceptions in- 
volved in limited, as against total, war. Surveys 
of these trends are particularly needed for those 
who are coming back to teaching after some 
lapse of time. The recruitment of former teach- 
ers who have been inactive is a quick solution 
in some communities to the problem of teacher 
shortage. Historians should take an active and 
direct interest in strengthening courses or fur- 
nishing effective teaching materials; to do so will 
require that the specialist in history become 
acquainted with the problems of history teach- 
ing in the schools. 

With these ends in view, the American His- 
torical Association has established a Service Cen- 
ter for Teachers of History. This center will 
assist school teachers and administrators in two 
ways: 

The center will prepare or supervise the prep- 
aration of various types of pamphlets to aid 
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teachers; and graded reading lists, pamphlets 
summarizing recent research and interpretations 
in various fields of history (this is to be stressed 
most), and discussions of the objectives and 
values of historical study and other subjects 
which conferences with teachers show to be use- 
ful. Though not primarily so designed, the pub- 
lications will bring textbook writers as well as 
teachers abreast of the best thought and research 
in history. 

The center will establish a list of 50 to 60 
recognized professional historians in various 
parts of the country who are willing to consult 
with school administrators and teachers at their 
request. They will be ready to give specific ad- 
vice on courses and materials in the history 
courses in schools. Criteria for consultants will 
be recognized scholarship, respect of teachers, 
interest, and geographic location. It is intended 
that these consultants should act only on re- 
quest from the schools and that all requests be 
cleared through the center. The association be- 
lieves that the establishment of the list will en- 
courage make 
more frequent requests for assistance and will 


teachers and administrators to 
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give them the benefit of more numerous and 
more interested advisors. 

One of the primary aims of the center is to 
provide material to be used by the teacher for 
self-education and enrichment, which will pay 
dividends with students when used in teaching. 
We seek to provide aids to those who need or 
want help for the job they are really eager to 
do. Fortunately, history is in some ways different 
from such studies as mathematics or language, 
where the advanced course may not be profita- 
bly undertaken without the prerequisite ele- 
mentary course. Teachers are adults, with the 
training and skills of professional people, and 
can, therefore, make use of the most advanced 
work of historical science, if it is offered to them. 
We believe the teacher can and will learn from 
the historian, if the historian is prepared to rec- 
ognize the problems of the teacher and provide 
the materials needed to meet them. The teacher 
of history in the school and the scholar working 
in research are alike practitioners of the histori- 
an’s craft. The Service Center exists to try to 
preserve the sense of guild among historians and 
make available to one the services of all. 


A Soviet View of Educational Thought 


Ix THE MIDST of a busy recent schedule of visits 
to European schools and conferences with educa- 
tional officials, it was sometimes possible to slip 
away for some study at a library. On one occa- 
sion, in the library of the University of Oslo, the 
“Great Soviet Encyclopedia” (‘“Bolshaya Soviet- 
skaya Entsiklopedia”) was taken up to while the 
time away while attendants were searching the 
stacks for some 17th-century items. A mixture of 
curiosity and devil-may-care daring about one’s 
linguistic ignorance led to a glance at Vol. 32, 
which contains the article, “Pedagogika” (pp. 
264-69), by P. N. Shimbirev. Familiarity with the 
Russian alphabet, gained via the Greek alphabet 
learned as ‘“‘useless knowledge” during childhood, 
plus some acquaintanceship with international 
pedagogical terms, made it possible to scrutinize 
the contents of this article. 

Prof. Shimbirev offers an overview of the his- 
tory of educational thought with bare mention 
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of Confucius, Pidto, Aristotle, Vittorino da 
Feltre, Rabelais, and Montaigne; a brief discus- 
sion of Comenius, doubtless because of his Slavic 
origin; and further simple mention of Locke, 
Diderot, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Diesterweg, 
Herbart, Spencer, Meumann, and Binet. Ameri- 
can education is represented by a summary of 
John Dewey’s ideas (p. 268) and by the inclusion 
of Thorndike among the renowned educators of 
the past. Only Leo Tolstoi and Konstantin D. 
Ushinski among the pre-Soviet Russian educators 
are deemed worthy of inclusion. The Communist 
tradition in education is represented by Marx 
and Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and Makarenko. 

It is not so much the content of this article 
that arrests attention as its bibliography. The 
basic works on the history of educational ideas 
to which the Soviet readers are referred are 
Marx-Engels’ “Communist Manifesto,” Marx’s 
“Das Kapital,” and various writings by Lenin, 
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Stalin, Kalinin, and Krupskaya. The only other 
references are to books by Makarenko and Medin- 
ski, well known to educators outside the U.S.S.R., 
and to two textbooks for prospective teachers. 
One, by Yesipov and Goncharov, has been par- 
tially translated by George S. Counts and Nucia 
P. Lodge under the title of “ ‘I Want to Be Like 
Stalin’”’ and is intended for those preparing to 
teach in elementary schools. The other is the 
“Textbook of Pedagogy,” by I. T, Ogorodnikov 
and P. N. Shimbirev (but cited in reverse), a 
volume designed for the future teachers in the 
Middle (Ten-Year) Schools. The historical por- 
tion of the latter text, which was examined in a 
German translation (1950), does not list any 
non-Russian educator after Pestalozzi. 

The role of Stalin as an educational authority 
goes on despite the downgrading of his eminence 
after his death, March 5, 1953. It is noteworthy 
that the encyclopedia’s volume 32 is dated March 
21, 1955. Just what place the dead dictator will 
occupy in the next edition of the encyclopedia 
is an open guess. 

The “Great Soviet Encyclopedia” is an au- 
thoritative source of knowledge for the public 
within the U.S.S.R. Its prestige as a purveyor of 
information and ideas is immense. In few coun-° 
tries does a reference work represent the official 
viewpoint as it does. In few countries does the 
adult public get such a limited, narrow, and 
lopsided look at educational thought.—W.W.B. 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
INFORMATION 


THE FIRST MEETING of the U. S.,.. Information 
Agency’s new Advisory Committee on Cultural 
Information was in Washington, D. C., Nov. 15, 
1956. Established by Director Theodore C. Strei- 
bert with the approval of the U. S. Advisory Com. 
mission on Information, the new committee ad- 
vises on policies governing the objectives and op- 
erations of the cultural program of the Informa- 
tion Agency. These policies concern the Govern- 
ment’s overseas information programs, particu- 
larly lectures, music, art, and other cultural ma- 
terials for dissemination abroad; assistance to 
nongovernmental organizations in their cultural 
relations abroad in the educational, publishing, 
art, and music fields; and the recruiting and train- 
ing of officers concerned with cultural programs. 

Dr. Mark A. May, director, Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University, who is chairman of 
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the U. S. Advisory Commission on Information, 
also serves as chairman of the Committee on'Cul- 
tural Information. The other committee members 
are: George P. Brett, Jr., president, The Mac- 
millan Company; William A. M. Burden, presi- 
dent, Museum of Modern Art; Robert L. Crowell, 
president, Thomas Y. Crowell Company; Robert 
B. Downs, director of libraries, University of Illi- 
nois; Charles W. Ferguson, Sr., senior editor, 
Reader’s Digest; Freeman Lewis, executive vice- 
president, Pocket Books, Inc.; and Charles E. 
Odegaard, dean, College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, University of Michigan. 


STATE CERTIFICATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


THE Boarp OF REGENTS, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, approved Oct. 26, 1956, the 
appointment of the state’s first Board of Examin- 
e1s of Psychologists to examine applicants for 
certification as psychologists under a law passed 
by the 1956 Legislature. Among these are Frank S. 
Freeman, department of psychology, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Harold G. Seashore, Psychological Cor- 
poration, New York City; and S. D. S. Spragg, 
department of psychology, University of Roches- 
ter. Upon their reappointment or upon appoint- 
ment of their successors when their; terms expire, 
the terms of all will be for three years. The pres- 
ent appointments were of psychologists recom- 
mended for the posts by the New York State Psy- 
chological Association and the Joint Council of 
New York State Psychologists on Legislation. 
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of a $1,000,000 grant from the Donner Foundation, 
Philadelphia. The following schools will share in the 
grant, which is the largest that any foundation ever 
has made for scholarship aid to independent secondary 
education: Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa.; and Mount Hermon (Mass.) School 
... Insurance policies for educational purposes, spon- 
sored by the Johnson & Johnson Annual Youth Schol- 
arship Fund in co-operation with the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co., will be awarded to persons who 
write 50-word essays which best complete the state- 
ment, “A good education is important because...” 
Contestants over 17 are not eligible to receive the 
Mutual Benefit policies and must designate persons 
of eligible age to receive them. Entry blanks may 
be obtained from the National Youth Scholarship 
Committee, 130 E. 59th St., New York 22, and 
should be submitted no later than May 4, 1957. 
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New York University’s Center for Safety Educa- 
tion, aided by a $50,000 Shell Oil Co. grant, has 
launched a three-year research project to determine 
what personal traits lead to auto accidents and a 
study to develop better tests for driver licensing 
. . . More educational aid for Hungarian refugee 
students: An orientation program has provided a 
center for Hungarian students at Bard College 
(Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.) which will equip them 
to take advantage of various scholarships offered 
by American colleges and universities, give them 
intensive training in English, and prepare them for 
study in U.S. schools. Union College (Schenectady, 
N.Y.) will offer expense-free education to four 
Hungarian students ... Manhattan College (River- 
dale, N. Y.) has introduced a new curriculum lead- 
ing to the bachelor of mechanical engineering .. . 
“Your Sabbatical Year Abroad,” a guide to planning 
a sabbatical year combining travel and study, is now 
offered to faculty members by the Air World Edu- 
cation Dept., Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


NEW POSTS ... 


Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent, Chatta4 
nooga, Tenn., public schools since 1942, appointed 
Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare . . . Hugh Borton, director, 
East Asian Institute, Columbia University, named 
president, Haverford (Pa.) College, effective in June 
. . . Francis Cardinal Spellman, Msgr. Charles E. 
Fitzgerald, and Sister Catharine Marie appointed 
chancellor, vice-chancellor, and president, respec- 
tively, College of Mount St. Vincent (New York 
City) . . . Carl F. Floe and Malcolm G. Kispert 
are the new assistant chancellors, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (Cambridge). Francis Bit- 
ter, professor of physics, named associate dean, 
School of Science .. . Glen L. Taggart, professor 
of sociology and anthropology, appointed the first 
dean of international programs, Michigan State Uni- 
versity (East Lansing). Robert D. Clark, professor 
of speech, is now dean, College of Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of Oregon ... A. L. Winsor’s title has been 
changed from director to dean, School of Education, 
Cornell University . . . Appointments at Teachers 
College, Columbia University: Earl J. McGrath, pro- 
fessor of higher education and executive officer, In- 
stitute for the Study of Higher Education; Dorothy 
M. McGeoch, associate professor of education; and 
Elizabeth P. Hagen and Esther M. McCabe, assistant 
professors of education . . . At Douglass College, 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.): associ- 
ate professors, Jean H. Collignon (French) and Mrs. 
James H. Samples (home economics); assistant pro- 
fessors, Edward R. Tannenbaum (history) and Mrs. 
Julius M. Herz (French). 

West Virginia University announces the following 
appointments and promotions: J. P. Brawner, head, 
department of English; to professorships, Henry D. 
Collins (law) and Benjamin Keen (history); to as- 
sociate professorships, Mavis A. Mann and John R. 
Williams (political science) and Donoval H. Bond 
(journalism); associate professors, Donald S. Barn- 
hart (history), and Vance Q. Alvis (economics); to 
assistant professorships, Robert L. Johnson, Jr. (his- 
tory), Robert E. Rankin (psychology), Paul A. At- 
kins (journalism), and Betty R. Phillips (speech); 
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assistant professors, Frank Pelaso and Arthur N. 
Hofstetter (education); and instructors, Glennis 
Hudkins (education) and Conrad F. Joyner (political 
science). 
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The following are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 

JONES, KITTY, and ROBERT OLIVIER, Progressive 
Education Is REDucation, pp. 246, $3.00; STOKES, 
MAURICE S., An Interpretation of Audio-Visual Learn- 
ing Aids: An Educational Monograph, pp. 94, $2.00; 
WITTMER, FELIX, Conquest of the American Mind: 
Comments on Collectivism in Education, pp. 352, $5.00. 
Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St. Boston 15, 
Mass. 

LAMONT, CORLISS. Freedom Is as Freedom Does: Civil 
Liberties Today. pp. 322. Horizon Press, New York 36. 
$3.95. 

LANE, HOWARD, and MARY BEAUCHAMP, Human 
Relations in Teaching: The Dynamics of Helping Chil- 
dren Grow, pp. 353, 1955, $3.90; PEALE, NORMAN V., 
The Coming of the King: The Story ef the Nativity, 
$2.00. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

LANGE, M. G., Totalitére Erziehung: Das Erziehungs- 
system der Sowjetzone Deutschlands, pp. 432, 1954, DM 
21.80; LANGE, M. G., Wissenschaft in Totalitdren Staat, 
pp. 295, 1955, DM 18. Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart, Germany. 

LOEWY, HERTA, Training the Backward Child, pp. 166, 
$3.75; SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL, Being and Nothingness: 
An Essay on Phenomenological Ontology, translated by 
Hazel E. Barnes, pp. 638, $10.00. Philosophical Library, 
New York 16. 

Manpower and Education. Pp. 128. Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington 6, D. C. $125 (paper); 
$1.75 (cloth) ; quantity rates. 

Manual of Excellent Managements. Pp. 192. American 
Institute of Management, 125 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
$20.00. 

RUSSELL, DAVID H. Children’s Thinking. Pp. 449. Ginn 
and Co., Boston 17, Mass. $5.50. 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service are 
urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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@ THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 
By GEORGE S. COUNTS. 340 pages, $6.00 


Here for the first time is the full story of the educational system in operation in the Soviet 
Union today. It depicts the transition from one of the most backward countries in Europe to 
the Russia of 1955. With 60 million students involved in some sort of educational program, 
Russia has become one of the most literate nations, and the backward giant has been trans- 
formed into a powerful industrial state. Education is conceived of as a political weapon and 
dedicated to the building of a Communist society, and the school, an instrument of political 
and moral education. 


@ CANADIAN EDUCATION TODAY 


Edited by JOSEPH KATZ, College of Education, University of British 
Columbia. 243 pages, $3.95 


In this symposium are the facts about the Canadian school system, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity . . . how the schools are administered, how teachers are trained, what is taught, and 
what methods are used. Here, in the words of outstanding educators drawn from all parts of 
Canada and from all levels of the educational system, are outlined the goals that Canadian 
schools strive for and the: problems they encounter. The problems of shared educational re- 
sponsibility _among Province, local Board of Education and the Dominion Government, are dealt 
with, and thére is full coverage of private schools, both religious and nonsectarian. 


@ A CULTURAL HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION 


By R. FREEMAN BUTTS, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. Second Edition. 640 pages, $6.50 


A successor to the author’s classic work, A Cultural History of Education. The revision carries 
forward the cultural interpretation of history and education, using a chronological approach. It 
clearly shows the interrelationships between the institutional patterns of the society and those of 
education, and the relationships between the intellectual trends of the period and the currents of 
educational thought. The interaction of culture and education is emphasized, and by placing 
American Education in the perspective of Western traditions, the book seeks to provide a sound 
historical interpretation upon which future decisions and policies can be based. 


@ A HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


By JOHN S. BRUBACHER, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
cation. 675 pages, $6.50 


Here is a history of education definitely in line with the distinctly pragmatic spirit of modern 
education, in which the curriculum is selected and organized to solve current problems. Each 
chapter in the text traces the history from antiquity to the present day, of some major educational 
concepts such as aim, method, and curriculum; elementary, secondary, and higher education; 
political, psychological, and philosophical bases of education; and the like. The volume moves 
from an historical account of the broad underlying factors conditioning education, to their specific 
embodiment in educational practices and institutions. 
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330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





